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Sovereignty in Peace and in War. 

In making war the nations of the civilized world act 
upon a theory of sovereignty, which has been outgrown 
in the actual relations of peace. "According to modern 
usage," writes a recent authority, "the appellation 'sov- 
ereign state' belongs only to states of considerable size 
and population, exercising without control the usual 
powers of a state — e. g., able to declare peace or war." 
Such a definition of sovereignty ignores the actual rela- 
tions and obligations of peaceful intercourse between 
nations, and assumes a degree of independence and self- 
sufficiency which no modern nation possesses. This is 
not merely a matter of international law, treaties, en- 
tentes, alliances, postal conventions, the balance of 
power, and the Hague conferences and court. The pres- 
ent war in Europe has called our attention very forcibly 
to our interdependence with other nations in even more 
vital ways. We have found ourselves in the United 
States very far from being a "disinterested party" to the 
European situation. Not so terribly as Belgium, but 
none the less surely, we have suffered the proverbial fate 
of the innocent bystander. More than that, we found 
ourselves a party to tacit arrangements with the warring 
powers that were broken off to our serious detriment 
without being either consulted or warned in time to 
protect our interests. Our foreign trade has been de- 
ranged, our revenues cut off, and our commerce deprived 
of shipping. Our citizens have been put to incon- 
venience and loss, their purposes thwarted, and our con- 
sulates overwhelmed with the unexpected responsibility 
of providing for the safety and welfare of our own citi- 
zens amid the congestion of mobilization and the sus- 
pension of ocean traffic. To this has been added the care 
of the nationals of belligerent powers. Factories have 
been shut down for lack of orders; laborers have been 
thrown out of work in face of approaching winter; con- 
struction work has stopped because foreign laborers have 
been called from their tasks here to join the colors of 
warring powers. Our securities held in Europe have 
been thrown back upon us in a time of financial de- 
pression. 

These things help us to see more clearly than before 
that nations which assume such relations to their neigh- 
bors in time of peace cannot make war as though they 
lived wholly to themselves. By entering into the usual 
international relations of the civilized world, they re- 
nounce in large degree the moral right to make war 
without regard to the rights and welfare of neutrals. 
The assumption of sovereign power, acting without con- 
trol in making war, ought to be modified to conform to 
the obligations assumed in the intercourse of peace and 
the legal right made to coincide more nearly with the 
moral obligations. 



In this country we are now under the necessity of 
making ourselves, to a large extent, commercially and 
industrially independent of Europe. By the time the 
war ends we shall be carrying a great part of our foreign 
trade in ships that fly our flag. We shall be producing 
at home articles formerly bought in Europe, or else we 
shall have found home-made substitutes for them. Our 
travelers will have learned more fully how to find and 
appreciate the resorts and sights of the Americas. Our 
Government will not be so dependent for its revenues on 
duties on imports. This condition will enable us to in- 
sist that in future when a European nation proposes to 
make war, its sovereignty shall be limited by due con- 
sideration of the welfare of neutrals. 

We can say to European powers, "Before we resume 
commerce with you and give our citizens passports to 
travel among you; before we trust our trade to your 
ships ; before we receive immigrants from you, or let you 
invest in our securities, you must give pledges that in 
future these interests of ours will be properly safe- 
guarded when you go to war." The present adminis- 
tration has negotiated a number of excellent treaties in 
which the signatory powers bind themselves not to en- 
gage in hostilities within a fixed period, during which a 
commission shall investigate and make a report upon the 
questions at issue. Why not go a step further, and mu- 
tually pledge ourselves and other nations not to begin 
hostilities until sufficient notice has been given neutral 
nations to enable them to get their citizens home, adjust 
their finances and industries to the impending changes, 
and make other provision for trade and shipping? 

E. E. 



A Manifesto by Members of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau. 

At a meeting which was held in Brussels on July 30, 
1914, by members of the Commission of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau and other peace leaders, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Henri La Fontaine, was authorized to repre- 
sent the Bureau while the war should continue or until 
the members could be brought together again. Since 
the outbreak of the war some of the Commission have 
felt that no effort should be made by the Bureau to de- 
clare its position until after the conclusion of peace. 
Others have held that now was the time for an effective 
statement by the leaders of the peace movement as to the 
necessary conditions for a permanent peace. 

After consulting with a number of the members Mr. 
La Fontaine finally decided to prepare and issue a mani- 
festo. The signatures of about one-third of the present 
members of the Commission have been secured, repre- 
senting Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, England, and 
the United States. Others doubtless would have added 
their approval had it been possible to reach them ; but a 
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few have not felt that they could sign the document and 
approve all that it contained. 

The manifesto opens with a somewhat detailed state- 
ment of the present situation of devastation and horror. 
This section has been abbreviated in order to quote the 
whole of what follows : 

What the Pacifists Have to Say. 

For more than two months past diabolical and bloody 
war has been raging! For many years we have de- 
nounced and reprobated it. Now all men are holding 
•it up to the execration of the centuries, with the excep- 
tion of those who fomented it and those who are en- 
riched by it, while poverty, desolation, and hunger are 
growing as a result of their work. 

But the time has not yet arrived to decide impartially 
the immediate and more remote causes of the fratricidal 
crime at which the world is horrified, and to fix the final 
responsibilities. 

And now the calamity has happened, terrible, vast, 
crushing, and cruel ; and from all sides voices are already 
raised which unite in one desire. They say this must be 
the last war ! They appeal to us, the pacifists, and anx- 
iously ask whether the hour for reconciliation is really 
about to strike, and how a stable and lasting peace can 
be given to the world. 

We could refer them to our published writings, to the 
words we have uttered, for we have nothing to retract 
from our teaching, as it was put forward in the times of 
indifference and proclaimed at numerous assemblies and 
congresses. But we believe it to be possible to select 
from it the essential principles, and to condense them 
into a new formula appropriate to the circumstances. 
This formula has not been discussed at a formal meet- 
ing. Eeasons of distance and difficulty of action owing 
to surroundings have prevented a full meeting of those 
who for a long time have been trying to find such a 
formula. We have thought that no reason for keeping 
silence, and we have unhesitatingly undertaken, as a 
solemn duty, the charge and responsibility of speaking 
for those who neither can nor desire to speak. 

1. We have affirmed, and we now affirm more ener- 
getically than ever, that a juridical status, such as exists 
between individuals within States, ought to be substi- 
tuted for the anarchy which since the beginning of time 
has controlled their international relations. This jurid- 
ical status must be accepted by all States as it has for 
long been accepted by all individuals within States. The 
majority of States must also be able to insist on its ob- 
servance by a recalcitrant State. 

No .lasting peace can be established if any one State 
is at liberty to withdraw from the international jurisdic- 
tion, freely established by all the States, any dispute 
which may arise between it and another State. If in 
order to enforce its claim it were permissible to it to 
resort to arms, all the States would have to arm against 
it and the world would continue to be faced with the 
terrible dilemma which was the cause of the present war. 

The organization of an international jurisdiction has 
been the subject of careful study. It is the duty of the 
combined States to complete this, and to consolidate 
from this point of view the work of the first two Peace 



Conferences, and to make obligatory the rules already 
adopted and those necessary to complete them. 

In our opinion, the first stipulation which the act that 
will re-establish peace between the belligerents ought to 
contain should be to announce the willingness of all the 
States to establish among themselves a juridical regime 
and collectively to ensure respect for its decisions. 

2. We think that all the States should take part in the 
conclusion of the next, peace and in the preparation of 
the instrument which will sanction it. This general in- 
tervention of States is justified by the magnitude of the 
conflict going on before our eyes. It is not only the in- 
terests of the belligerents that are at stake. All the 
countries of the world are suffering, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the frightful European war; in Africa, in 
Asia, in Australia military operations are being carried 
on; with the exception of the American republics, all 
the neutral nations are in arms and subjected to the eco- 
nomic effects of the mobilization of their troops ; and the 
American republics, in spite of their distance from the 
scene of the conflict and their unarmed neutrality, are 
affected in their commerce, in their industry, and in 
their credit. 

All the States of the world are thus interested in pro- 
viding that such a vast calamity should no more happen 
in the future, and their representation at the pour- 
parlers for peace is thereby amply justified. In order 
to make this representation certain, it will be sufficient 
for all the neutral States to agree, from now onward, to 
propose collectively to the belligerents their offer of me- 
diation at the opportune moment. The pacifists of the 
whole world earnestly beg them from this point of view 
to come to an agreement and to concert measures with- 
out delay. 

Their collective intervention is further necessitated by 
the universal character of the principles which the next 
treaty of peace will have as one of its principal objects 
to consecrate. At the same time if, from this point of 
view, the participation of the mediating States ought to 
be full and complete, their mission will be one entirely 
of conciliation and of advice so far as concerns the condi- 
tions which the victors will have the right of imposing 
on the vanquished as to the material and moral settle- 
ment of the present conflict. 

3. The problem which will logically come before the 
representatives of the States, after they have agreed to 
the establishment of an international jurisdiction, will 
be that of a conventional disarmament. Various pro- 
posals have been made in this direction, among which 
we may refer to the following, though in a general state- 
ment such as this it is obviously impossible to decide on 
their practical value or to examine the means of realizing 
them: 

(a) The number of soldiers to be kept under arms by 
each State should be reduced to a figure necessary for 
the maintenance of internal order in the State. It has 
been proposed to fix this figure at one per thousand of 
the total population. 

(b) Existing fortresses should be dismantled and no 
new ones erected. 

(c) War navies should be abolished. An agreement 
could, however, be come to for the maintenance of an 
international naval force for policing the seas. 

(d) All armament factories should be expropriated by 
each of the States on whose territory they are estab- 
lished according to a method to be decided or similar to 
that adopted for the redemption of the tolls of the 
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Scheldt. There should be only one factory, under the 
control and management of an International Commis- 
sion, of arms to be used solely by the reduced number 
of troops in the different States. Cannon should no 
longer be made except for the arming of the interna- 
tional fleet. The factory should be established in one 
of the small States at present neutral. 

(e) The recruiting of armed forces should be carried 
out on lines similar to those of militias and should not 
require from the citizens summoned more than a mini- 
mum of time with the colors. Soldiers after their term 
with the colors should be finally freed from service. 

(/) Material disarmament should be accompanied by 
moral disarmament. With this object severe punish- 
ments should be enacted by the penal laws of the various 
countries against any who through the press, by speech, 
or by any other means would stir up mutual hatred 
among the peoples. In the case of a State failing, to 
prosecute the guilty persons, they may, at the request of 
one or other of the States, be arraigned before the inter- 
national jurisdiction. 

4. The right of the peoples freely to decide on their 
own destiny should be solemnly recognized. Eespeet for 
nationalities should be accepted as a principle, and there 
should consequently be granted to all peoples, whatever 
their degree of importance, the right to express their 
desire to be constituted as autonomous States or to be 
attached to some existing State. This right of free 
choice should be guaranteed by the general body of 
States ; it should be imprescriptible and incapable of re- 
nunciation; any renunciation of this right should be 
considered null and void. 

5. Diplomatic negotiations between States should no 
longer be carried on in secret and without the knowl- 
edge of the representatives of the peoples. Eapid pub- 
lication, and if possible from day to day, of the pour- 
parlers should be organized. 

A parliamentary delegation in all countries should be 
kept au courant with tbe diplomatic pourparlers from 
their commencement. This delegation would decide 
when they should be communicated to parliament with 
a view to its intervention. Such intervention would be 
obligatory unless on an express stipulation unanimously 
voted by the parliament and only for international ad- 
ministrative measures taken in execution of a convention 
previously approved by it. 

The recruiting of the diplomatic service should be ar- 
ranged, under the control of the parliamentary delega- 
tion, by means of rules to be determined which would 
permit of any person having the necessary qualifications 
entering the diplomatic service. 

6. The States would renounce forever the concluding 
of warlike alliances for offense or defense. 

No convention, including that which will put an end 
to the present war, should bind the contracting States 
unless it has been submitted for the approval of the par- 
liaments of those States. 

The missions charged with the discussion and drafting 
of international conventions should obligatorily include 
members of parliaments and jurists as well as profes- 
sional diplomats. The members belonging to the two 
former categories should form the majority in each mis- 
sion and should be appointed by the parliament of the 
country of which they are delegates. 

7. In order to put an end to economic rivalries, the 
preponderating causes of international conflicts, the 
States should agree to adopt free trade in the commer- 
cial relations between the respective mother countries 
and their colonies. An international commission should 
be formed to study the means of establishing this regime 



quickly and definitively ; it should also study the unifica- 
tion of the administrative regime in protectorates and 
colonies which are not autonomous, both from the point 
of view of the material and intellectual development of 
the indigenous populations and that of the relations be- 
tween them and the citizens of all the States. 

8. The measures of execution, necessary for ensuring 
the prompt application of the principles which should 
form the basis of the treaty for putting an end to the 
war, should be entrusted to the Third Peace Confer- 
ence, which should meet immediately after the definitive 
conclusion of peace. In addition to the objects men- 
tioned above, it will have to occupy itself with its own 
constitution into a permanent organ with regular and 
automatic sessions. Prom this point of view it will have 
to examine the following questions : 

(a) The right for any number of States represented 
at the Peace Conference to conclude conventions among 
themselves which have not obtained the unanimous ad- 
hesion of all the States. 

( & ) The right of public or private international bodies 
to inform the Peace Conference, by way of petition or 
otherwise, of proposals of international interest. 

(c) The creation of a permanent delegation of the 
Peace Conference charged with the duty of receiving 
such proposals, of ensuring the execution of the con- 
ventions adopted, of registering adhesions to the con- 
ventions, denunciations and ratifications of treaties, of 
studying questions to be placed on the programme of 
future Peace Conferences, or any other work that may 
be entrusted to it. 

Such is, on its principal lines, the policy of interna- 
tional pacifism. It aims at substituting for the resort 
to force the resort to law, for mutual defiance confidence 
and honesty, for brutal and murderous competition the 
widest co-operation, for the struggle for life the entente 
for life. 

For the last two months, in order to justify the deso- 
lating and murderous conflict, there has been endless 
talk of civilization (culture). For us there is only one 
civilization — that which has been formed and which will 
in the future be formed out of that which is best, most 
moral, most elevating, and most noble in the work of 
improving and perfecting humanity followed by all na- 
tions. There is but one civilization — human civiliza- 
tion! 

In order that it may triumph and impose itself, it 
must be the collective work of a reconciled humanity; 
but, in order to that, all the frontiers must be disarmed : 
there must be only administrative boundaries between 
free and self-governing peoples ; across the frontiers all 
hands must be held out to each other and without mental 
reservation, instead of being held up armed with guns 
and swords, bloody and murderous, like the hands of 
assassins. 

This is what should happen for the honor of hnman- 
itv and for the expiation of the unpardonable crime 
which, in this dawn of the twentieth century, is strewing 
the ravaged fields and ruined towns with thousands of 
corpses, the mutilated and quivering remains of what 
was the healthiest, the most vigorous, the hardiest and 
most courageous youth of Europe, of what was the joy- 
ous cohort of those who should have been the fathers of 
the next generation and the builders of a more beautiful 
and more fraternal world. 

To all those who join with us in desiring that there 
should at last appear on the horizon the dawn of better 
times, the dawn of human fraternity and of the entente 
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cordiale among the peoples, our appeal is addressed : to 
the mothers, wives, sweethearts, the girls who suffer and 
weep ; to all the priests of all religions who believe in a 
God of goodness and love ; to all men who do not cherish 
in their hearts hatred or envy against other men ; to all 
those who in all countries in all domains — in science, in 
sociology, in co-operation, in politics, in industry, in 
finance and commerce, in labor, philosophy, and ethics — 
stand for the need of concerted effort and the triumph 
of disinterested collaboration ! 

They form with us the formidable and invincible 
human mass, eagerly desirous of concord and peace. 
Let them take care that their moral force, vast and dom- 
inating as it is, causes the soldiers to lay down their 
arms forever. Let their countless voices unite with ours 
in demanding that the governments should at last make 
it their business to ensure the safety of the peoples and 
the peaceful and fraternal development of all that is 
most humane in them. 

H. La Fontaine, 
President of the International Peace Bureau. 

J. G. Alexander. Felix Moscheles. 

Baabt de la Faille. Chaeles Eichet. 

Samuel T. Dutton. Benjamin F. Teueblood. 

Edoardo Gihetti. Edwin D. Mead. 

J. Feed. Green. Fannie Fern Andrews. 

October, 1914. 



Editorial Notes. 



Armaments 
Not Insurance, 



Certain of the political leaders of 
this country have been making much 
of what they are pleased to term our 
"unpreparedness" for war. Former Secretary of the 
Navy Meyer, speaking at the Boston City Club recently, 
said that armaments were "insurance," and that to in- 
sure our country against disaster we should at once in- 
crease our navy to forty-eight battleships. If the Eu- 
ropean war teaches anything, it is the folly of attempt- 
ing to preserve the peace by heaping up munitions of 
war. If the United States is not "prepared" for war 
there will be no danger of her being plunged into war. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, replying to certain of these con- 
tentions in an interview with the Springfield Republi- 
can, made these pertinent statements : 

"This kind of talk," he said, "seems to me mournful, 
and to imply that, instead of drawing the true and im- 
perative lesson from the awful European catastrophe, 
there are many among us who are drawing the falsest 
possible inferences and urging precisely the filings which 
we ought to overcome. It is precisely the monstrous 
armaments in Europe which have precipitated the catas- 
trophe and ruin. . . .In times of peace these Eu- 
ropean nations, dominated by militarism, have prepared 
for war, and they have got what they prepared for. 
Have we not common sense enough in the United States 
to shake ourselves clear of this folly and show the world 
a more excellent way ? 

"I wish that every Congressman and every American 
citizen might have some personal experience of the pres- 
ent European situation, resulting from the sort of thing 
now being commended to us and from the bleeding of 
the people for a generation by taxation for menacing 



and destructive instead of friendly and constructive pur- 
poses. The best minds in Europe, and especially in 
England, realize the truth so clearly that, at the very 
time when politicians here are counseling this Eepublic 
to go into the big armaments craze as never before, they 
are defining the war itself as precisely a campaign to 
smash the armaments system and compel the nations to 
substitute the methods of reason and justice for the 
methods of force and fighting. It is inexpressibly 
mournful that they cannot confidently count upon this 
great Republic, safest of nations and ablest to take the 
really noble and hopeful risks, to back them up unani- 
mously in this high and necessary policy, let alone the 
reassertion and extravagant pushing here of the hoary 
old policy which is responsible for the wreckage, and 
which Europe herself is striving to emancipate herself 
from. If this Eepublic, in vastly the most favorable 
position occupied by any nation, cannot lead in what it 
would seem that every serious mind should recognize as 
the most urgent reform, and itself set the example, in- 
stead of trying to roll things backward, where are we to 
look for the inauguration of the policy which alone has 
in it the relish of salvation? 

"Our politicians had better work off their energies in 
some more useful way. One useful way would be to ex- 
hort the American people, at a time when there is much 
salutary talk about carelessness concerning 'scraps of 
paper,' and the rest, to see to it that they never again 
become so careless about their own treaty obligations as 
they have been in the past. Let us never again see a 
President of the United States disregard clear interna- 
tional obligation and stipulation as happened when one 
a few years ago 'took' Panama. Let us never again tol- 
erate such talk in the Senate as was common there a 
year ago by men urging us to disregard our treaty stipu- 
lations concerning Panama tolls, because the treaty 
seemed to run against some of our commercial enter- 
prises. Let us never again see such a disgraceful and 
tumultuous performance as that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when our treaty stipulations with Eussia were 
denounced — a disgrace from whose worst dishonors be- 
fore the world we were saved only by the tact and firm- 
ness of President Taft. If we want to keep out of war, 
let us highly resolve, as a nation, to act like gentlemen." 



Union of 

Democratic 

Control. 



There has been formed in England 
since the outbreak of the war an or- 
ganization known as the "Union of 
Democratic Control," for the purpose of securing a new 
course of policy which will prevent a similar calamity 
ever again befalling the Empire of Great Britain. Men 
and women of varying opinions concerning the origins 
of the war have enrolled themselves in the union. In 
a pamphlet entitled "The Morrow of the War," the 
policy is stated, elaborated, and explained. These are 
the four cardinal points in their policy which they in- 
sist shall inspire the actual conditions of peace, and 
shall dominate the situation after peace has been de- 
clared : 

"1. No province shall be transferred from one Gov- 
ernment to another without consent by plebiscite of the 
population of such Province. 

<% No Treaty, Arrangement, or Undertaking shall 



